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ments,.are to pay no regard to the political opinions of 
¢| the applicanis. The selections should be made with 
refereice to the moral worth and abilities of the can- 
didates. Decided preference ought to be given to 
e superintendents, 
give the highest promise of becoming the most effi- 
cient teachers of common schools. _ It is also desirable 
that those only should be appointed who have already 
a good knowledge of the common branches of study, 
and who witend to remain in the school until they graduate. 

4. As the pupils entering the school are required to 
sign a declaration, that it is their intention to devote 





selves =} = sachin: satran = .. 
OF THE EXECULIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SPATE NORMAL SCHOOL, themselves to the business of teaching district schools, 


TO TUE LEGISLATURE. 





and that their sole object in resorting to the Normal 
School, is the better to prepare themselves for this 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act, chapter 311, | important duty; therefore, it isexpected of the super- 
of the Laws of 1844, the undersigned have the honor intendénts that they shall select such as will sacredly 
to transmit herewith the Annual Report of the Execu- | fulliii iieir engagements in this particular. 


tive Committee of the State Normal 


hool, which has 


5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the 


been received and pe graae of; which report contains | Tight to remain until they graduate, unless they for- 


a full statement of 


e receipts and expenditures of | feat that nght by voluntarily vacating their place. or 


money under the same act during the past year, in by improper conduct. 


pursuance of appropriations made by law. 
N. 8. BENTON, 
Sup’t of Common “chools. 


. PETER WENDELL, 
Chancellor of the University. in behalf of the Regents. 


Albany, Dec. 16th, 1847. 


onan” 


To the State Superintendent of Common Schools, and Re-| and as it was deemed important t 


ents of the University of New-York. 


e Execntive Committee of the State Normal] the following additional regulation was 


School respectfully a 
REPORT : 

The provisions of the act of the Legislature, passed 
May 7, 1844, “For the establishment of a Normal 
School,” require the Executive Committee to present to 
the Regents “a detailed report” of the progress, condi- 
tion and prospects of the school. In obedience to this 
requisition, it is designed in this report to give such 
an account of the affairs of the school, as will make 
the Regents thoroughly acquainted with its regula- 
tions, management and actual condition. 

By a ation of the committee, which has been 
approved by your honorable body, the number of stu- 
dents who may at any one time be admitted to the 
school, is limited to 256, each county having the 
privilege of sending twice as many pupils as it has 
members in the Assembly. The selection of the pu- 
pils.is entrusted to the county and town superintend- 
ents in each county, the following directions being 
sent to them, to govern them in making their choice: 

1. That the appointments in each county should be 
made at a méeting of the county and town superin- 
tendents, called by the county superintendents for that 
purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years 
of age, and males eighteen. 

3. The superintendents, in making their appoint- 


It is «tue to the superintendents to state, that in 
general, great judgment and care have been display- 
ed in the selection of pupils, and is believed that in 
most cases, strict, regard has been paid to the above 
regulations. 

Inasmuch, however, as some of the counties failed 
in sending to the school their full at apere of pupils, 

atthe school should 
afford its advantages to as large a number as possible, 
assed and 
sent to the county and town superintendents in the 
month of September last : 

“In the selection of pupils, preference is always to 
be given to those who reside in your own county ; but if 
there are no suitable persons within-your county who 
wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
school, the superintendents may then select the resi- 
dents of other counties in this State. who may apply; 
provided they bring satisfactory evidence that they are 
suitable candidates.” 

Upon entering the school, all the pupils are requir- 
ed to sign-a declaration of their intention to devote 
themselves to the business of teaching district schools, 
and that there sole object in resorting to the Normal 
School is, the better to prepare themselves for that irn- 
portant duty. ' 

The classification of the students upon their first 
coming to the school, is found to be an exceedingly 
difficult duty; that it may be properly made, everv 
student is sudjected to a rigorous examination, anil 
then all are classed according to their attainments and 
abilities. These introductory examinations afford the 
strongest argument in favor of the establishment of the 
Normal School, proving that its course of training was 
needed to elevate the pro‘ession of the teacher, and to 
fit him for the discharge of his duties. Four-fifths of 
the pupils of the school have been already engaged in 
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— the district schools of the State, and when thus 
engaged they were regarded as having attainments 
equal to the other district school teachers of their own 
age, and yet these introductory examinations show 
inost conclusively, that the most of them did well in 
coming for aterm to the Normal School. Indeed 
many of the pupils do not hesitate to say of them- 
selves, that they were unfit to discharge the duties of 
a teacher, and all declare that they have received ve- 
ry great advantage from the Normal School. 

The students are expected to remain in the school 
until they are fitted to graduate. This requires a 
longer or a ‘shortér period, according to the attain- 
ments, ability and industry of the pupil. The majori- 
ty complete the course of studies in one year, but 
many are required to remain from eighteen months to 
two years. 

The following is a list of the names and duties of 
the present corps of instructors : 

Davin P. Paces, A. M., principal. 

Georce R. Perkins, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 
WituaM F. Puexrs, Perinanent Teacher of Experi- 

mental School. 

Darwin G. Eaton, Teacher of Mathematics, &c. 
Sumner C. Wess, Teacher of Arithmetic, History, &c. 
Sitas T. Bowen, Teacher Grammar, Mathematics, &c. 
Wiuiam W. Crark, Teacher of Natural History ail 

Chemistry. 

Truman H. Bowen, Teacher of Vocal Music, &c. 
Exizapetu C. Hance, Teacher of Reading and Geog- 


7 
Ann Marta Ostrom, Teacher of Drawing, &c. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, and one highly credi- 
table to the Normal School, that all of the teachers, 
with the exception of Messrs. Page and Perkins, are 
graduates of the Normal School; and the statement 
is made with pleasure, that they are most competent 
teachers, laboring assiduously to promote the best in- 
terests of the pupils, and they have the entire confi- 
dence of the committee. 

For a full statement of the daily recitations of the 
school, see appendix (E.) An examination of this 
programe of recitations, will show that the powers 
of the students are taxed to the utmost, and it may 
therefore most truly be said, that there too heavily 
taxed. To attend five recitations a day, is more than 
any student should be required to do; but under ex- 
isting circumstances this is, perhaps, unavoidable. 
The most of the students are persons of limited 
means, and it is only by the most rigid economy that 
they are able to remain at the school as long a time 
as is now required for graduation. But ifthe num- 
ber of the daily recitations was diminished, the con- 
sequence would be, that the pupils would be com- 
pelle dto remain one or two terms longer to complete 
the prescribed course of studies. Now the limited 
pecuniary resources of the students will not permit 
this; and however desirable such a change of the 
present regulations of the school may be, it is impossi- 
ble to adopt it, for the effect would be to prevent pu- 
pils from attending the school. 

The recitations of the school are characterized by 
thoroughness. In every case an instructor is appoint- 
ed to teach those branches in which he himself excels, 
and for which he has a fondness. This fondness im- 
paris animation to his teaching, and a desirable en- 
thusiasm is awakened in the breasts of the pupils. 
Hence there is less of listlessness in the recitation 
rooms of the Normal School than is usual in other 
schools; while the student has this additional consid- 
eration operating upon him as an incentive to aiten- 


But basides this, the ideaix constantly kept before 
the minds of the students that they have made a sol- 
emn promise that they will become teachers of dis- 
trict schools. It is spoken of, therefore, as a matter 
of course, that they will be as good as their word. 
But they are told further that their promise is not kept 
if they merely “keep a school..”” To be men of their 
word, they must strive to be ins teachers. If they 
mean to be indolent and inefficient, it is better far for 
them not to teach at all. Hence this question is ever 
before the mind of the Normal pupil, “ how shall I fit - 
myself to be a useful teacher?’ And he is told that, 
in as far as age 3 is concerned, two things are 
necessary: First, to be accurately acquainted with 
every subject that he will be required to teach; and 
secondly, to be able to communicate his ideas in 
plain and easil intelligible language. He is taught 
that it is no evidence of profundity to be incompre- 
hensible—that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
talk in such a way that no mortal mind can gather 
his meaning, and one of the most difficult, as well as 
valuable attainments, to be able to make a subject 
intelligible to the capacity of a child. Now this is 
common sense, and it is believed that the students of 
the Normal School appreciate it, and are earnestly en- 
deay onne ta obtain accurate knowledge, and w perspreu- 
ous manner of telling what tiey know. And itis certain, 
that if they obtain the latter quality, of speaking in a 
plain and simple manner, they wil be forced to study, 
for ignorance is easily seen through the transparent 
medium of simple language. Now the committee 
believe that these are two great lessons, which are 
taught in the Normal School, and which, if thoroughly 
learned, will amply compensate the student for a two 
years residence in Albany ; and they further believe, 
that a great end will be gained, if, in any degree, the 
Normal School can thus aid in banishing ignorance 
and grandiloquence from the teacher’s desk. 

A list of the studies pursued in school, and also of 
the textbooks which are used, is given in the appen- 
dix (B.) In regard to studies, the committe have little 
to add to what they have said in former reports. It 
is well, however to state, that in addition to the course 
of instruction in the “theory and practice of teaching,” 
the principle has, during the year, given a course of 
lectures to the graduating classes, on the details of in- 
struction, in which the everyday duties of the teacher 
are more fully illustrated aud enforced, the better meth- 
ods of teaching the different branches, presented in a 
familiar style, and the prominent faults and errors of 
young teachers pointed out. This is found to be a 
most — exercise, and the students engage in 
it with great interest. 

In teaching Drawing, the study of perspective is 
connected with instruction in Geometry ; and imita- 
tive drawing is made a class exercise in whicha 
of the class is required to draw upon the black board 
each day. This is a very important exercise for 
teachers ; fitting them to teach drawing to their pu- 
pils and also enabling them to illustrate many impor- 
tant subjects to their schools; indeed in the absence of 
spgeeeee, itis the only way in which the teacher can 

ress the eye. The specimens of drawing execu- 
ted by the pupils, are highly creditable both to them 
and their instructor, and the committee refer to these 
specimens with pride and pleasure. 

The question is often asked by persons not familiar 
with the subject, “in what respect does the Normal 
School differ from an ordinary academy, and why 
cannot the best of our academies afford to teachers 
all the instruction and training which they require to 
fit them for the work of instruction?” 





tion, he knows he cannot receive a diploma until 
every study of the course is mastered. 


In answer to this enquiry, the committee design to 
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make a few remarks, not so much for the purpose of 
answering objections which have been made to the 
School, as to give accurate iniormation in regard to 
the course and methods of instruction pursued in it. 

1. The Narmal School has a prescribed course of 
study which the pupil is required to pursue. He is 
not, (as is too often and unavoidably the case in acade- 
— permitted to follow his own whims, studying 
what he pleases, and in the order which may seem 
best tohim. Having been examined and classified, 
he is expected to take up those studies which his 
teachers think necessary for him. If he is ignorant 
of the elements, he must, however mortifying it may 
be to ‘his pride, go back to the first principles and mas- 
ter them; nor is he allowed to leave a lower study 
and enter upon a higher, until he has giveu the most 
satisfactory evidence that he thoroughly understands 
the lower study. 

2. The Normal pupil is subjected to a rigor of daily 
examination, which is impossible in an academy.— 
He is required net only to recite a lesson, but also to 
illustrate it, as a teacher would to his pupils. A les- 
son, or the subject of study, is not regarded as mas- 
tered, until the pupil can tell what he knows, and can 
give full information upon it without its being neces- 
sary to draw that information out of him by the ask- 
ing of some dozen interrogatories. He who cannot 
do this when it is required of him, is regarded as ha- 
ving fallen short, and he must study the more dili- 

ently and come up to this mark. He is made to feel 
that he has come to the State school for two purposes 
—first, to acquire knowledge, and secondly, to learn 
how to communicate that knowledge to others.) Now, 
the former he may acquire at a good academy as 
well as at the Normal School; but the latter he can- 
not, and yet without the latter, he will be- useless as 
a teacher. 

3. A much longer time is spent in the recitation 
room than is possible in our academies. In the Nor- 
inal School each recitation occupies forty-five min- 
utes, and the student is engaged in recitation nearly 
four hours every day. 

4. There are studies necessarily pursed in the Nor- 
mnal Scheel, seme of whick, though appropriate to 
academies, are not usually taught in them, and others 
would be wholly out of place elsewhere than in the 
Normal School Of the former class are vocal music 
and drawing, and of the latter are daily recitations and 
lectures on the theory and practice of teaching. In- 
deed, it may be said with strict regard to truth, that 
one-half of the time of the Normal pupil is necessa- 
rily and properly oceupied about matters that concern 
the teacher's werk. t this could not be done in the 
academy without doiig great mapecioe to those of the 
pupils who have nodesire to fit themselves for instruct- 
ing, and éf in the academy a majority of the pupils 
were designed tor teachers, and a course of studies 
suitable for them were introduced, then it would cease 
to be an academy, that is a place designed for the in- 
struction of pupde inthe higher branches, aid it would 
become in fact a Normal School 

From these remarks it will be seen, that the acade- 
my and the Normal School, are in their very nature 
wholly different institutions. In the academy many 
things mast be taught, which would be out of place 








in the Nermal School; and in like manner many sub- 
jects must be pursued long and thoroughly in lat- 
ter, which would be very iiapp-epriate in the acade- 
my, and would seriously interfere with the advance- 
nent of the other pupils. 
STATISTICS. 
The Committee would now present to the Regents, 
rtain statistics, which will throw light upon the prac- 


tical working of the School. The School began its 
seventh term on the Ist of November last. It has 
therefore completed six whole terms. The following 
table will show the number of students in each term, 
and also the number of graduates: 


Term. Students. Graduates. 
PSC: WMO so kv train o tare bac wee 98 0 
Dil. TRONS = swe se nen monies 185 34 
A er 197 47 
A BE, <> ascaricveoasen 205 63 
ae a ere 178 46 
Gth. Summers, .......22csccccoes 221 64 
7th. the present term,..... eveers 200 
Total graduates, .... 2.6 0005. 254 
The number of names entered on the Register, in- 
dependent of those now in the school, is 537. at 
is, 537 persons who new have no connection with the 


school, have for a longer or shorter period enjoyed its 
advantages. Of those 537, 234 are graduates, and 
the connection of the remaining 283 with the Normal 
School, ceased before they had graduated. 

The committee have felt very desirous to obtain ac- 
curate information as to the pursuits of these 537 per- 
sons, and the result of their inquiries will now be pre- 
sented. 

Of the graduates, there have died,............ 6 

Never taught, 3 

Taught six months, and then relincuished the 
profession on account of ill health, 


coerce see ecce se cee eesreesnereeseees 


ac a 8c 5 
Taught from six months to a year, and then left 
the State to teach in other States,............ 5 
Taught six months, and then engaged in other 
PUPSUMB, «2 06.2 000 cease seceseesscsccocccece 4 
Graduates who have taught in the State, but in 
academies or select schools only,............ 2 
Graduates who, after teaching in the common 
schools of the State, from six months to two 
years, have gone into academies or select 
RENEE, ssonicurs ssn ampsiccainal wheats winless 7 


Graduates whom the committee, from the best in- 
furmation which they could gain, believed to 

be now engaged in teaching the common 

mein OE. ine WK 465 54.05 sks cecbadnes 222 

It is due to the memory of those who have died, 
to state, that there is no reproach upon their names for 
the violation of plighted faith; all of them died at 
their post. 

Now these statisties speak volumes in favor of the 
moral principle of the graduates of the Normal School ; 
of the 254 graduates, all, except five, have taught for 
a longer or shorter period in the district schools, and of 
these five, two are now teaching in academies of the 
State. And it may be well to mention in this connec- 
tion, a circumstance which has come to the know!- 
edge of the committee within the last week. 

At a teachers’ institate lately held, a gentleman 
from New York offered one of the students of the 
school a situation as a teacher at a salary of $300; 
she replied, she could not accept his offer, for she 
had made a solemn promise that she would teach in 
distinct schools. It is proper to add, that the prese st 
salary of this high-minilel young woman is $10 per 
month. . 
But the 283 undergraduates, whose connection with 
the school has ceased, must now be spoken of. Of 


I kendo hh ihc iw tai scat este dalemhooeih stn ie 9 
In the school one term or less, and left without 
being qualified to ‘each,.............. oe 


is 9 
Dismissed for incompetence or misconduct, ..... 10 
hs van ccnanubeeen es <eneqens 
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7 
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Left to enter college, a student for one term,.... 1 
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Left on account of ill health,................. 
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Of these 31, few, if any, have taught in the common 
schools since they left the State institution. Of the 
remaining 252: 


Teaching in other states,...........-00eeceee. 3 
Taught one year and then relinquished the busi- 
ness on account of ill health,............... 1 


Females, who have taught from six months to 
two years and then relinquished the business 

on account of marriage,..........++.+e.e0. 8 
Taught common schools from six months to two 

years, and then engaged in academies or se- 

MIS ha che Wdane barn oan eenmiiseses 2 
Those of whom nothing definite is known, (these 
were students of the last term, and there has 

been no opportunity of hearing from them.).. 39 
Those whom the committee, from the best infor- 

mation which they could gain, believed to be 

engaged in the common schools of this state,. 199 

From these statements it appears: first, that of 
these 537 graduates and undergraduates, 501 have 
been engaged {for a longer or shorter period in the dis- 
trict schools of the State, since their connection with 
the Normal School ceased; and secondly, that 421 
are believed to be now employed in the district schools 
of this State. 

These statistics give also the data by which may be 
determined the actual expense incurred by the State 
in sending each of these teachers into the district 
school. if the $30,000, drawn from the treasury du- 
ring the last three years, be divided by 421, which is 
the number of the pupils now believed to be teaching. 
it shows that each of these teachors have cost the 
State $71.25.* And when it is taken into account, 


that during the first year the expenses of the School [ 


were necessarily much greater in proportion to the 
results than they can be in future years; that during 
the first year the graduates were only 34, and that 
they now number about one hundred a year; also 
that about a hundred under graduates very well pre- 
pared to teach, leave the school yearly and engage in 
our district schools; it will be seen that the expense 
of each teacher to the State will not propably exceed 
$50. 

It is proper in this place to state, that in general the 
most flattering accounts have been received of the 
manner in which the pupils of the Normal School are 
discharging their duties as teachers. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PAST YEAR. 


The affairs of the School during the last year have 
strengthened the convictions of the commiitee in fa- 
vor of the Normal School. The teachers are compe- 
tent and faithful, and of the pupils it is only necessa- 
ry to state, that during the summer term, there was 
not a single case of discipline. Every thing in and 
about the school is orderly ; the kindest feeling seems 
to exist among the pupils, and they display great af- 
fection for their hell si. But above all, there is con- 
stantly manifested a regard for what is right, and there 
is in the Normal School what the committee have 
never seen in the same degree in any other school— 
a moral power which keeps in check the least tenden- 
cy to evil doing. 





* In this calculation, the $9,000 appropriated for the establish- 
lishment of the school is not taken into account, because, first, lit 
tle more than half of it is as yet expended; ard secondly, the 
books, furniture, &c., which have been bought with it, are now in 
use, and will continue to have a permanent value, and therefore 
thongh $5000 has been expended within the three last \ ears, yet 
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It may be well to state here, that those persons who 
in past years have been found to be incompetent or 
immoral, were chiefly from the class of pupils who 
in former reports have been spoken of under the 
name of volunteers. By the present mode of ap- 
pointing pupils, and especially if the superintendents 
are faithful, no unsuitable persons either as to morals 
or ability, will be found in the School. 
During the past year vocal music has been tanght 
by one of the teachers of the School, who is also em- 
ployed in teaching other branches. Agricultural che- 
mistry has also received considerable attention. 
The mention of agricultural chemistry calls up to 
the recollection of the committee the name of Silas 
Wright. That distinguished statesman urged upon 
the committe and Faculty of the Schoel the impor- 
tance of paying much attention to this subject. “He 
said that most of the pupils would probably be em- 
ployed in the rural dist:icts of the State, where they 
might, if well informed, improve greatly the present 
modes of culture, and call forth more largely the re- 
sources of the State, which as yet are very imperfect- 
ly developed. And the cemmitiee will be pardoned 
if they raention ano‘her fact in regard to this dis- 
tinguished man. When he was elected to the office 
of governor, he was far from friendly to the Normal 
School, and hence in his first message he did not say 
a single word incommenda‘ion of it. But afterwards, 
when he came to reside in Albany, he had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the school, and of seeing its practi- 
cal working, he became its friend and advocate, and 
in his message of 1846, he presents his views in re- 
gard to the School in a clear and masterly manner.— 
The committee are also happy to add, that the count 
of St. Lawrence, where Mr. Wright resided, which 
did not at first avail itself of the advantages of the 
Normal School, is now tully represented. 

LIBRARY AND APPARATUS. 
There are at present 732 volumes in the Miscella- 
neous Library, showing an increase of 39 volumes 
since last report. The Vext book Library numbers 5,- 
710 volumes. In both libraries there are 6,442 vol’s. 
The philosophical and chemical apparatus has been 
supposed to be as extensive as the wants of the school 
require, hence but slight additions have been made 
during the year. The committee are happy to bea: 
witness to the excellent condition of the apparatus, 
evincing, as it does the capability aud efficiency o: 
the teacher in this department. 
EXPERIMENTAL sCHOOL. 


The experimental school is composed of one hun; 
dred pupils, between the ages of six and 16 years 
drawn from families resident in the city of Albany. 
One half this number are fatherless children, who re: 
ceive their instruction gratuitously. The remainin 
half pay a tuition of twenty dollars per year, each 
which p & sho the expenses of sustaining the school 
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The great design’ of this department is to afford th 
Normal graduates an opportunity to practice the mod 
of instructica and discipline inculcated in the Norm 
School, as well as to ascertain their aptness to teac 
and to perform the various and complicated functio 
of the teacher’s high office. To secure these end 
the department is placed under the supervision of 
permanent teacher, whose duty it is to govern, a 
range and classify it according to his best jadgmen 
and to make such criticisms and suggestions relati 
to the modes of instruction adopted by the teache 
as circumstances may require. The instruction 
the pupils is mainly performed by eight members 
the graduating class per week ; four of whom act 
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ment of every term this class is met by the perma- 
nent teacher, their relations to the school are clearly 
defined, and a copy of the regulations and blank re- 

ort is presented to each member. They are thus af- 
forded ample opportunity to become acquainted with 
their duties, and to prepare for their proper discharge 
before being called upon to engage in them. 

The aim has been to-present to the inspection of 
these teachers, a school, which, in point of classifica- 
tion, arrangements and system, should be a model; 
and at the same time to ‘furnish them with every fa- 
cility for giving a fair specimen of their tact and abil- 
ity as instructors of the young. From their entrance 
into this school to their exit, their course is carefully 
noticed, their excellencies commended, and their faults 
corrected. The better to dothis work, teacher’s meet- 
ings have been instituted. After the close of the 
daily session they are called together, and the errors 
of the day are commented upon in a kind of general 
lecture, and at the same time the “better way” is 
pointed out. They are, furthermore, allowed to ask 
any questions relative to the school, or upon any sub- 
ject connected with their duties as teachers. To give 
greater variety and interest to these meetings, as well 
as to cultivate the teaching faculty, subjects are as- 
signed to the acting teachers beforehand, who, at a 
specified time, are allotted twenty minutes to devolop 
it, in the same manner as they would be required to 
do before a class of younger pupils. They are advis- 
ed to study brevity and gr tg: 4 in these exercises, 
and whenever there is a failure in these respects it is 
pointed pat tothem. Two exercises of this kind are 
expected from each teacher, -which sets him to think 
on the best modes of imparting his knowledge to 
others, besides bringing the experience of all into one 
common store-house. The Permanent Teacher is in 
the habit, at these meetings, of giving short lectures 
on various matters connected with school duties, 
methods of instruction, &e. They are for the pres- 
ent held on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fnday, 
of each week, from 3 to 4 P. M. 

The reports required to be made are thorough and 
searching. The blank has been so constructed as to 
call their attention to most of the important items in a 
teacher’s round of duty, and it is hoped by thus di- 
recting their attention for two weeks to these matters, 
that such an impression may be made, as shall influ- 
ence them throughout their whole course as teachers. 
These reports are made to the permanent teacher,who 
passes his judgment upon the labors of the individu- 
als, and brings his case before the faculty, about the 
time of making out the graduation list. it is under- 
stood that his course in this school has a material in- 
fluence in deciding the question of his graduation. 

A statement of the receipts and expenditures, from 
September 30th, 1846, to September 30th, 1847, is 
herewith submitted, and the vouchers for every item 
of expenditure are in the possession of the commit- 
tee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM H. CAMPBELL, 

8. YOUNG, 

GIDEON HAWLEY, 
H. BLEECKER. 

I concur in the foregoing report. 

N. 8. BENTON, 
Sup’t of Common Schools. 

Axpany, December 13th, 1847. 

It is necessary to add, that since the date of the 
above report, the institution has experienced a severe 
loss in the death of David P. Page, Principal. The 
Executive Committee have chosen Professor Perkins 


NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTLE. 

1847, Dr. 

Sept. 30, To cash paid from September 30, 1846, to 
this date, for improving the school build- 
ing, including the finishing and furnish- 
ing of three new rooms with stoves and 
fixtures, repairs of roof, deafening the 


| Serre reer eee $657 33- 
To cash paid for text books, libra- , 

ff | eeerrereerr 367 41 
To cash paid for apparatus, chem- 

icals, ke. enh teak nen whew sys 95 49 
To cash paid for mileage of the 

Le tbiks dha tnkaeese mae 3,128 55 
To cash paid for the salaries of 

WI, dhte neds ceanccinens 5,929 00 


To cash paid for support of the 

experimental school one year,in- 

cluding repairs of roof, deafen- 

ing floor, &c....... PEEP TeS 804 07 
To cash paid for incidental expen- 

ses, including fuel, cleaning,pay 

of janitors, librarians, &c.,..... 779 23 
To cash in bank, Sept. 30, 1847,. 78 42 





$11,835 50 
1847. Cr. 
Sept. 30, By cash in bank, Sept. 30, 1846,.. $554 31 
By cash received at sundiy times 
from the Comptroller, by draft of 
the Superintendent, from the ap- 
propriation to “ Establish the 
Normal School” to this date, 
since Sept. 30, 1846,.......... 1,000 00 
By cash received as above from 
the appropriation, to “ support 
the Normal School,”.......... 9,500 00 
By cash received from Sept. 30, 
1846, to this date, for tuition in 
the experimental school,...... 766 50 
By cash received of sundry Nor- 
mal students for loss of text 





books, ...... adaks baeounese 14 69 
is. $11,835 50 
DOCUMENTS. 
(a.) 


NAMES AND RESIDENCES, OF THE PUPILS WHO RECEIVED 
THE DIPLOMA OF GRADUATION APRIL IsT, 1847. 





to the vacant office. 


NAMES. TOWN. COUNTY. 
Cornelia E. Gifford, Albany, Albany. 
Eliza Winton, Havana, Chemung. 
Emily E. Jones, New-Lebanon, Columbia. 
Elizabeth Stiles, Tompkins, Delaware. 
Emeline J. Fenn, Davenport, do. 
Marcia L. Hard, Hunter. Greene. 
Maria L. Isham, Watertown, Jeflerson. 
Nancy A. Turner, Nelson, Madison. 
Sophia A. McNaughton, Mumford, Monroe. 
Emily Baily, Utica, Oneida. 
Maria P. Mason, Sangerfield‘ do. 
Susan Maria Cox, Onondaga Hollow, Onondaga. 
Henrietta B. White, Baldwinsville, do ; 
Jarie A. Butin, Fabius, do 
Sarah A. Gue. Farmington, Ontario. 
Frances M.Sherman, Saratoga, Saratoga. 
Delia Krum, Middleburgh, Schoharie. 
Nancy McHinch, Broome, do 
Cynthia A. Osborn. Yorktown, Westchester. 
Salmon O. Simonds, Conewango, Cattaraugus. 
Charles C. Shorkley, Scipio, Cayuga. 
James E. Dexter, Locke, - do 
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Azariah S. Palmer, 
Harry Cole, 
Hiram C. Burlingame, 
James Baldwin, Jr., 
James Wood, Jr., 
George D. Chapel 
rge D. Chapel, 
George L. ahem, 
John Felt, Jr., 
William J. Grannis, 
Francis Ferry, 
Jedediah Gaskell, 
Myron Wheaton, 
Joseph H. Palmer, 
Jsaac Johnson, 
Thomas H. Reed, 
William Ross, 
Edward H. Hallock, 
Jeremiah G, Tuthill, 
Jairah I. Foote, 
Thomas P. Hunt, 
Ezra Leonard, 
Benjamin F. Cooke, 
Henry A. Bruner, 
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Hanover, 


Sherburne, 
Norwich, 
Preble, 
Wales, 
Bethany, 
Oakfield, 
Watertown, 
Felt’s Mills, 
Lyme, 
Liecester, 
Porter, 
Tully, 
Granby, 
Palermo, 


Saugerties, 
Cambrige, 
Lyons, 
Penn-Yan, 
Starkey, 


Females 19; males 27; total, 46. 


Chatauque. 
Chenango. 
do 


Cortland. 
Erie. 


Livnigston. 
Niagara, 
Onondaga. 
Oswego. 

do 
Putnam. 
Seneca. 
Suffolk. 

do 
Ulster. 
Washington. 
Wayne. 
Yates. 

do 


NAMES AND RESIDENCES OF THE PUPILS WHO RECEIVED 
THE DIPLOMA OF GRADUATION, SEPTEMBER 16, 1847. 


NAMES. 
Margaret S. Arnout, 
Pheba A. Barnard, 
Emily S. Corwin, 
Catharine M. Griffin, 
Jane A. Holbrook, 
Marguerite A. Hillman, 
Emeline D. Howard, 
Clarissa Harris, 
Frances J. Johnston, 
Elizabeth M. Lewis, 
Sarah J. Loomis, 
Charlotte McDuffie, 
A. McSorley, 
Barbara H. McDonnell, 
Sarah S. Niles, 
Marietta A. Noble, 
A. Louisa Ostrom, 
Marion Phelps, 
Ann Amenia Pomeroy, 
Lucy A. Riley, 
Catharine Robinson, 
Elvira Searle, 
Sarah A. Sherman, 
Catharine A. Terry, 
Mary Whalon, 

A. Butler, Jr., 

R. W. Baker, 

G. E, Benson, 

G. H. Collier, 

H. W. Collins, 

J. T. Conklin, 

L. B. Corey, 
Isaac T. Davis, 

J. M. Denton, 

G. H. Dunham, 
Elihu Enos, Jr., 
Park Fellows, 
Judson Fiatt, 

J. W. Frisbee, 
Addison C. Gibbs, 
Charles H. Gillett, 
Edward Gray, 
Samuel Hallett, 
John B. Loomis, 
Gilbert Losee, 
Andrew L. Martin, 
James E. McVean, 
W. D, Nichols, 
JR 


Rg sa Page, ” 
Hezekiah E. Pitcher, 
H. P. Platt, 

J. B. Poucher, 
John Prentice, 
inos K. Reed, 


POST-OFFICE. 
New-York, 
Union Village, 
Gloversville, 
New-York, 
Lima, 

Albany, 
Perry Centre, 
Portland, 


Northumberland, 


Groton, 
Wampsville, 
Albany, 
Attica, 


West Groten, 
New York, 
Almond, 
Rose 


Fort Plain, 


Bemis’ Heights, 


Clymer, 
Milton, 
Westfield, 


Pavillion Centre, 


North Easton, 
Mina, 
Kirkland, 
Brooklyn, 


Ferguson’s Corner, 
F oe Hollow, 
Dur 


am, 
Orangeville, 
Kingsboro’, 


Scott, 

Oxwego, 

East Canisteo, 

Champion, 
rout Creek, 
ilan, 

Caledonia, 

Berlin, 

Bethany, 

Nichols, 


Schroon Lake, 
North Sterling, 


Troy, 
Jamesville, 


COUNTY. 
New-York. 
Washington 
Fulton. 
New-York. 
Livingston. 
Albany. 
Wyoming. 
Chautauque. 
Saratoga. 
Tompkins. 
Madison. 
Albany. 
Oneida. 
New-York. 
Madison. 
Herkimer. 

Livingston. 
Tompkins. 
New-York. 
Allegany. 
Wayne. 
Montgomery. 
Saratoga. 
Chautauque. 
Saratoga. 
Richmond. 
Genesee, 
Washington. 
Chautauque. 
Oneida. 
Kings. 
Yates. 
Albany. 
Greene. 
Wyoming. 
Fulton. 
Onondaga. 
Tioga. 
Delaware. 
Cattarangus. 
Cortland. 
Oswego. 
Steuben. 
Jefferson. 
Dutchess. 
do 
Livingston. 
Rensselear. 
Genesee. 
Tioga. 


William Smith, Richfield, Otsego. 

J. H. Stephens, New City, Rockland. 
John F. Stoddard, Liberty, Sullivan. 
Joseph H. Tompkins, Perry, Wyoming. 
D. Waterbury, Middletown, Delaware. 
J. P. Welsh, Syracuse, Onondaga. 
William L. Wood, Charlottsville, Schoharie. 
L. M. Wiles, Wyoming. 


Perry, 
Ladies 25; gentlemen 37; total, 62. 





(8.) 
(See Circular of the Sec. of State, in another column.) 





. (c.) 
As frequent inquiries are received from other States 
for the act of the Legislature establishing the Normal 
School, it has been thought proper to append it to this 


report. 

AN ACT for the establishment of a Normal School. 
Passed May 7, 1844. 
The People of the state of New-York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§ 1. The treasurer shall pay, on the warrant of the 
comptroller, to the order of the superintendents of 
common schools, from that portion of the avails of 
the literature fund appropriated by chapter two hun- 
dred and forty-one, of the Laws of one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, to the support of academical 
departments for the instruction of teachers of common 
schools, the sum of nine thousand six hundred dols 
lars which sum shall be expended under the direction 
of the superintendent of common schools, and the 
regents of the university, in the establishment and 
support of a normal school for the instruction and 
practice of teachers of common schools in the science 
of education, and in the art of teaching, to be located 
in the county of Albany. 

§ 2. The sum of ten thousand dollars shall, after 
the present year, be paid annually by the treasurer on 
the warrant of the comptroller to the superintendent 
of common schools for the revenue of the Literature 
Fund, for the maintainance and support of the school 
so established, for five years, and till otherwise direct- 
ed by law. 

§ 3. The said school shall be under the supervision, 


ot common schools and the regents of the university. 
The said superintendent and regents shail, from time 
to time, make all needful rules and regulations, to fix 
the number and compensation of teachers and others 
to be employed therein, to prescribe the prelimin 
examination and the terms and conditions on whic 
pupils shall be received and instructed therein, the 
number of pupils from the respective cities and coun- 
ties, conforming as nearly as may be to the ratio of 
population, to fix the location of the said school, and 
the terms and conditions on which the grounds and 
buildings therefor shall be rented, if the same shall not 
be provided by the corporation of the city of Albany, 
ed to provide in all things for the good government 
and management of said school. ey shall appoint 
a board consisting of five persons, of whom the said 
superintendent shall be one, who shall constitute an 
executive committee for the care, management and 
government of the said school under the rules and re- 
gulations prescribed as aforesaid, whose duty it shall 
be from time to time to make full and detailed 1eports 
to the said superintendent and regents, and among 
other things to recommend the rules and regulations 
which they deem necessary and proper for said school. 
§ 4. The superintendent and regents shall annually 
transmit to the legislature a full account of their 
ceedings and expenditures of money under this act, 


together with a detailed report by said executive com- 





management and government of the superintendent - 
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mittee of the progress, condition and prospects of the 
school. 





D. 

In order to give a definite idea of what is required 
of a pupil of the graduating class while in the experi- 
mental department, we append a copy of a form of re- 

ort which every student is expected'to fill up, and 
ae in the hands of the permanent teacher. We 
have here given a form as actually filled by one of the 
students of the present term. The form is printed in 

roman letter, and the filling up in italic letter. 
EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Report of , of county, 
made on the twentieth day of November 1847. Age 
twenty-two years. No. of months taught before enter- 
ing Normal School forty-five. Entered the upper room 
as “Observer,” the eighth day of November 1847.— 
Hours of entering and leaving at each session, as fol- 
lows: 





Monpay.|'Turspay.|We'pay. |Tu’spay. | PRrinay. 


A.M. P. mela MPM 





A.M.P M.|A.M. P.M jA.M.P M 
how.h mob mb m.jbo im. m. hon. hen.|h is. hein. 
E'n.as Ubs’er:|9 20 {7 30 2 40 \8 30 \8 30 
Lett: 35° @2 5) 2 5, 2 5) 25 
nas Tea‘er: 8 20 '8 30 ik 35 18 25 ja 25 
Left: | 2 5! 2 10 210, 2 50) 2 35 
Abstract of duties performed as Observer. 

I spent my time while “Observer” in answering the 
questions of the pupils in regard to their lessons, tn preserv- 
ing order, and in learning the name and attainments of 
each pupil, that I might be better prepared for the dutves of 
the second week. 

Entered as teacher the fifteenth day of November, 
1847. Left the nineteenth day of November. No. of 
occasional absences during session hours. None.— 
No. of pupils corrected or reported for delinquencies. 
Twelve. No. of times the school room and furniture 
have been thoroughly inspected with reference to 
cleanliness and general condition. Daily. Whole 
No. of Recitations heard. Forty-five. Do. without 
——— None. No. of g recitations heard. 

trty-siz. No. of poor do. Nine. No. of general 
exercises given. One. On what subjects. On the 
growth of trees. The same subject was brought up and 

; two days in succession. 

How conducted. On a previous day the following 
questions were given out: Do trees grow by @ succession 
of layers on the outsule, or 1s matter deposited on the inside 
forcing the layers outwardly? When and how does sap 
ooned and descend in perennial plants? For considera- 
tion next day, the similarity of the circulation of sap to the 
circulation of blood in animals. Various opinions were 
giuen by the pupils which were followed by an explanation 
of the true theory by the teacher. 

With what success. From the interest manifested 
the pupils during the discussion, I think many of tham will 
be led to examine the subject more fully. 

Means adopted for conveying moral instruction — 
By encouraging the pupil to act from principle, asking 
themselves this ton: Isthis right or wrong? First by 
example, then ecept. 

t bad habits are prevalent, and what means 
adopted forcorrecting them. Tale telling and disregard 
of truth. I endeavored to correct the first by showing the 
baseness and dishonor of the tale bearer. The pone by 
salutary adviee, showing the necessity of order and by 
firmly enf-rcing the rules of the school. 

Classes heard, where commenced and where ended : 

Bclass. Promiscuous exercises in the “ Analytical 


“ Russell’s 











C class. do do do 


A class. Ment. Arith. commenced 5th ex. 116th p. 
Ended 64th ex. 120 , 

B class. Writ’n arith, com. Dec. Frac. p. 52, End. 
Mul. of Dec. p: 56. 

A class. Writ’n Arith. com. prob. 3d p. 167, End. 
Discount p. 169. 

A class. Gram.com. Tenses p. 35, End. Conjuga- 
tion of the verb see p. 42. 

D class. Oral instruction in Notation, Addition and 
Substraction. 
- Bdass. Geography, com. Conn. p. 20, End. Coun- 
ties of N. Y. p. 22. 


Suggestions and Remarks. 


I would repectfnlly suggest that the ‘Teachers’ 
should more clearly define the duties of their ‘Ob- 
servers,” that they may the better know their sphere 
of action. For this purpose, I would suggest that the 
“Teachers” mect their ‘‘ Observers” ive entering 
and inform them of the condition of the school, an 
their plans for the ensuing week. 


Normal pupils will exert themselves as they are in 
honor and duty bound to do, it may be, by the assist- 
ance of the permanent teacher, not only an omament 
but a useful appendage to the Normal School. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Regulations of Experimental School. 


The care of this School has been placed under a 
permanent teacher, whose duty it shall be to govern, 
classify, and arrange it according to his best judg- 
ment. 

He is to be aided in the work of instruction and car- 
rying out of his plans by two “teachers” and two “ob- 
servers,” each week ; it being understood that the “ ob- 
server’ of one week shall become the “teacher” for 
the next. 

In order to make the school as useful as’ possible, 
both to the teacher and taught, the sy ape | sugges- 
tions are submitted to those who may be called _ 
to take part in its instructions, in the hope that they 
may be rigidly observed : 

I. That you be in the school room promptly 20 min- 
utes before the hour of eqening every day during your 
stay in the School in readiness to attend to any duties 
that may be assigned to you. 

II. That you thoroughly prepare yourselves for the 
work while here; examine every lesson betore you 
meet your classes, and thus be enabled to conduct 
the exercises with animation and interest. 

Ill. That you take special pains to interest yourself 
in behalf of the school; that you study to promote its 
welfare, as if its prosperity and pir x hon. depended 
entirely upon your own exertions. 

IV. That you be prepared during the week of ser- 
vice to present at least one “topic exercise” of not 
less than five minutes in length. 

V. That you be nigidly thorough in every thing you 
teach, bearing in mind our motto—“not how much 
but how well.” 

VI. That your intercourse with the pupils be char- 
acterised by kindness and calmness, and at the same 
time by firmness and decision. 

VII. That you punctually attend every meeting ap 
pointed for the purpose of conferring on matters rela- 
ting to the school. 

VII. That while the general direction and govern- 
ment of the School is left with the permanent teach- 
er, you consider yourself responsible for the deport- 
ment of pupils during class exercises, as well as for 
their scholarship and progress while under your charge; 


and— 





Primary Reader.’ 


IX. That all cases of disobedience or misconduc: 


Many circumstances are against the School, but if 
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of any kind be promptly reported to the permanent 
teacher. 

X. That you keep in mind constantly the object for 
which this School was established ; and that your own 
titness for the duties of the teacher’s responsible office, 
may, in a great measure, be determined by your 
course of proceeding while here. 

The observers are expected to keep a faithful rec- 
ord of the recitations and ceportment of each pupil 
in the classes they attend; and thus endeavor during 
the week to learn the name and attainments of each 
scholar. They should strive to make themselves 
= familliar with all the operations of the school, 
that they.may be the better prepared for the duties of 
the second week. . 

It is also the duty of observers .to regard the de- 
portment of the pupils at recess. To this end it is 
desirable that they should be among the scholars most 
of the time at recess, in order to direct jheir sports,or 
10 restrain any noise or disorder that would be im- 
proper or inconvenient to the Normal School. 

Special Sug gestions. 

All experience has shown that the success of any 
school depends, in a great degree, upon the attention 
devoted to many of the minutie appertaining to its 
practical operations; and in one of this description, 
where there is constant change of instructors, it must 
be apparent that very particular pains are necessary 
in this respect, to insure a tolerable degree of pro- 
gress. The teacher’s duty ends not with the mere 
imparting of intellectual instruction. He is the pre- 
rogative to cultivate and bring into healthy action the 
higher powers of the young mind—to educate the 
moral nature—to implant a reverence for all that is 
vust, true and god-like in man. His is the task to 
demonstrate by precept and example the beauty of 
the social virtues, and the nobleness of correct per- 
sonal habits. In short, he is to watch over and guard 
with untiring vigilance the whole nature of childhood, 
and to aid, as far as 
such habits as shall make the intelligent, useful, con- 
scientious citizen—the honest man—“the noblest 
work of God.d 

To secure results so desirable, therefore, it has been 
found necessary to present the following “special 
suggestions,” that the attention of our teachers may 
be called to these important matters; and it is earn- 
estly requested that, as far as possible, they should 
endeavor to carry them into effect. 

1. Previous to the commencement of each session, 
at recess and at other times of relaxation, the 
conduct of the pupil should be an object of close ob- 
servation. Rude and boisterous behavior, contentions, 
quarrels, and all indecorous and disrespectful deport- 
ment, should be kindly, yet firmly checked and re- 
proved. Much may be done by our Observers and 
‘Teachers towards breaking up sucli labits, and it is 
hoped that their caridadied attention will be devoted 
to if. 


II. The deportment of pupils during session hours 
should be carefully guarded—not in the spirit which 
prompts to fretfulness at their little delinquencies—not 
in such a mauner as will lead them to distrust our 
confidence in their virtue—but in the true spirit of 
kindness. With dignity should the pupil ever be ap- 
proached; he should be corrected in such a manner 
as will lead him to respect and obey his instructor, 
and fear again to incur his disapprobation. Particu- 
lar attention is invited to the changing of classes, that 
it be done quietly, respectfully and thoughtfully. To 


this end let the directions be given in a subdued quiet 


tone, and occasionally a kind suggestion be made to 


ible, in the formation of. 








the class previous to leaving their seats for recitation, 


that all be done “decently and in order.” The posi- 
tion of pupils during class exercises -should also be | 
se. 5 they should be reminded that they are form- 
ing charaéters, and that their good name requires them 
to be dignified, manly and resqectful. All forward- 
ness should be checked in such a manner as to be 
felt and remembered. Talking during recitation 
should be strictly prohibited unless called for by the 
teacher. 

III. The personal appearance of the pupils and the 
neatness of the chet room are also matters deserv- 
ing of particular attention. Pupils should not be jus- 
tified in eating in the room and scattering the refuse 
about the floor, or in strewing paper and other filth 
around their desks. The rooms with their furniture 
should be carefully and daily inspected with refer- 
ence to their neatness and order. No ink spots or 
scratches should be tolerated about the seats or other 
fixtures. The black-boards should not be disfigured 
with useless and unmeaning writing.. Everything 
which relates to the neatness, comfort and conven- 
ience of the school should be vigilantly regarded. 

IV. Special preparation for the recitation will do 
much towards securing the attention of pupils, crea- 
ting an interest in their studies and thereby diminish- 
ings the desire for mischief, and their disposition to be 
otherwise troublesome. A thrilling narrative or an 
interesting fact occasionally introduced into the exer- 
cise, will give the teacher great power over his class, 
and greatly diminish the labor of disciplining the 
school. 

V. Finally, promptitude, patience, earnestness and 
industry will almost conquer impossibilities. Let these 
then, be the watch wend here, and your labors wi 
be fraught with interest and satisfaction to yourself, 
and profit to the deathless minds for whose welfare 
you labor. 

; Memorandum of Permanent Teacher. 


Mr. possesses in an eminent degree, 
the true spirit of a teacher; he has earnestly and con- 
scientiously sought to discharge his whole duty, and 
his efforts have been crowned with success. Mild, 
though firm as a disciplinarian, accurate as a scholar 
and apt to communicate as an instructor, he has har- 
pily succeeded in the preservation of order, and im 
gaining the confidence and securing the attention of 
his pupils. His services have been alike creditable 
to himself, profitable te the school, and satisfactory to 
those’ in charge. 

(Signed.) 





PERMANENT TEACHER. 


~ (EB) 
PROGRAMM, FOR A PORTION OF THE TERM 
COMMENCING NOY, 1, 1847. 


TIME. EXERCISES. ~ TEACHER. 

From 9 to 9.30 min. A, M. ) Opening exercises. Lecture Room. ‘ sins 
Senior, No, 1, Natural Philosophy, |Mr. Clark. 
_ dO , Geometry, do Eaton. 
Mian, Ho, 1, Grammar 























2, Higher Avithineti —_ 
+ 3 r Arithinetic de bb. 
.| From 9.30 to 10.15 min. o & Algstra, ’ ak. Perkins: 
do 4, Drawing, Miss Ostrom. 
Tunior, No. 1, Grammar, Mr. T. H. Bowen. 
ait ca plies do. " 2) Geography, Miss Hance. 
From 10.15 to 10 20 min. Change of classes, 
Senior, No 1; Bowen, 


Geometry, Mr. T. S. 
do ——- Philosophy, |Mr. Clark. 
Middle, No. | & 2, Human Physi’gy, | Principal. 
From 10.20 to 11.5 min. do ra! 


Grammar, Mr. T. H. Bowen. 
Higher Arithmetic Ww 
Junior, No. f ioe. a Mie tame” 





From 1165 to 11.15 min. Change of clases and singing. 








Senior, Ko. }, Mental Fhiloso phy, | Mr. Eaton ae 
Middle No 1, Higher Arithmetic 
do 
a 


From 11,15 to 12 
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Junior, No 1, Mental Arithmetic Mise Ostrom 

















! do Elementary do Mr Webb 
From 12 to 12,20 min Recess. 
Semor No 1 and? Lect's in Rhet’ 
Middle No 1 Reading sit mel Mio nce 
do 2 Algebra Mr Eaton 
From 12.20 to 1.5 do 3 Drawing Miss Ostrom 
Suter Ro | Eneewnry Arihantil eae” 
ri 
sa do _2 Grammar do S T Bowen 
From 1.5 to 1.10 min Change of class. 
Senior No ! and 3 Chemistry @ Ci 
Middle No 1 Algebra do pene 
From 1,10 to 1,55 mi * jy : woe 
rom mia 
. Middle No 4 Grammar do T H Bowes 
Junior No 1 Drawing Miss Ostrom 
: do 2 Writing do Hance 
From 1,55 to 2, Dismission . 

















A class Mon’ys and Th’days, Vo. mu. 
oan’ FE, To ae { Mr T H Bowes 


From 3,15 to 4,15 mia B dn 
% | whole We'day, Lecture| Prineipal or Prof P_ 


Nore. The School is divided into three grand divisions, 
viz: The Sentor or Graduating Class; the Middle Class, 
consisting 6f those who are expecting to form the graduating 
class of next term ; and the Junior Class, or those who ex- 
pect to remain at least two terms more. These classes are 
subivided for recitation—the Senior into two, the Middle into 
four, and the Junior ino two divisions. These divisions num- 
ber froin tweuty to thirty pupils. For some exercises two or 
more divisions are united. Each division has five recitations. 
The exercises are begun and ended with the strictest punctu- 
ality. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
; SecretTary’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, Feb. 28, 1848. 

Sir: The next term of the’ Norma Scuoot will be- 
gin on the 8th of May, and as a number of vacancies 
will oceur, which it will be necessary for the Town 
Superintendent to fill, I have prepared the following 
statement that you may have the necessary informa- 
tion to guide you in the selectian of proper persons. 

The nana | School for the State of New York, was 
established by an act of the Legislature in 1844, “for 
the instruction and practice of Teachers of Common 
Schools, in the science of Education, and the art of 
Teaching.” Its sole object is to improve the Teachers 
of Common Schools; and the course of study andcon- 
ditions of admission have been adopted with refer- 
ence to that object. 

Each County in the State is entitled to send to the 
School a sonabie of pupils, (either male or female,) 
equal to twice the number of Members of the Assem- 
bly in such County. The pupils are appointed by the 
Town Superintendents at a meeting called for that pur- 

ose. 

Course or Stupy.—The following is the course of 
study for the School; and a thorough acquaintance 
with the whole of it, on the part of the male pupils, is 
made a condition for graduating: 

COURSE OF STUDY. © 

The following is the course of study for the school ; 
and a thorough acquaintance with the whole of it, on 
the part of the male pupils, is made a condition for 


uating: ; 
Orthography, seb ebsanedvesensee Normal Chart. 
Analysis of derivative words,..... Town’s. 
Reading and Elocution,........... 
WHE. bens son CR Per eeet ey National W.Book. 
Geography and Outline Maps, (with 

map drawing,)..........6..+0- Mitchell’s. 
English Grammar, (with composi- 

THOM,) «oe ccccccecccecccsccece Brown’s. 
History of the United States,...... Wilson’s. 
Human Physiology,.............- Lee’s. 
Mental Asthanalic, ecegreras senses Colburn’s. 
Elementary Arithmetic,........... Perkins’. 
Higher Anthmetic,............... Perkins’. 


& 
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Higher Algebra, chap. 7 and 8, (o- 


mitting Mutinomial Theorem and 

Recurring series,).............. Perkins’. : 
Geometry, six books,............. Davies’ Legendre. 
Plane Trigonometry as contained inDavies’Legendre. 
Land Surveying, ....... ......... Davies’. 
Natural Philosophy,.............. Olmstead’s. 
Chemistry, (with experimental lec- 

ng EP re Silliman’s. 
Intellectual Philosophy,........... Ambercrombie’s. 
Moral Philosophy,................ Lectures. 
Constitutional Law, with select 

of the Statutes of this State, mostYoung’s Science 

intimately connected with the of Gov. 

rights and duties of citizens,..... Revised Statutes. 
SE Cnt hhwe nua tees <aninacad meen Lectures. 
I 5b eo vceensecnses Lectures, Theo- 


ry and Practice of Teaching, and Experimental school. 
Mathematical Geography, use of 

globes and Elements of Astrono- 

I, 400s 660s cece natessccssenns Lectures. 
Lessons in drawing and vocal music, to be given to 


The same course of study, omitting the Higher Al- 
gebra, Plane Trigonometry and Surveying, must be 
attained by females as a condition of graduating. 

Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue ma- 

thematics, can be allowed to do so after completing 
the above course of study. 
Pupils on entering the School are subjected to a tho- 
rough examination, and are classified according to 
their previous attainments. The time required to ac- 
complish the course will depend upon the attainments 
and talents of the pupil. 

All the pupils receive their tuition free. They are 
also furnished with the use of text books without 
charge. Besides this each student receives four cents 
a mile on the distance from his county town to Alba- 
ny. This money is paid to the student at the close of 
the term. : 

TERMS AND VacaTions.—The year is divided into 
two terms, so as to bring the vacations into April and 
October, the months for holding the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. ‘This also enables the upils to take advantage 
of the cheapness of traveling by the various means of 
water communication in the State, in going to and 
from the School. 

Tue SumMeER Term commences on the seconp Mon- 
DAY IN May, and continues TWENTY WEEKS, with an 
intermission of one week from the first of July. 

Tue Winter TERM commences on the First Mon- 
pay In Novemser, and continues TWENTY-TWO WEEKS, 
with an intermission from Christmas to New-Years 
day inclusive. 

Pasaer AtTENDANcE.—As the School will open on 
Monday, it would be for the advantage of the pupils, 
if they should reach Albany by the Thursday or ¥ i- 
day preceding the day of opening. The Faculty can 
then aid them in securing suitable places for boarding. 

As the examination of the pupils preparatory for 
classification will commence on the first day of the 
term, it is exceedingly important that all the pupils 
should report themselves on the first morning. Those 
who arrive a day after the time, will subject not only 
the Teachers to much trouble, but themselves also to 
the rigors of a private examination. After the first 
— student, except for the strongest reasons, 


shall be allowed to enter the School. 


Price or Boarp.—The price of board, in respectable 
families, varies pt $1.50 -e ‘aking exclusive | 
washing. Young gentlemen, by taking a room an 
boarding ouneltn ustained 


have sustained themselves ata 





Elementary Algebra,.......,.....Perkins’, 


lowerrate. This can better be done in the summer term 
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The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to board 
in the same families’ Particular care is taken to be 
assured of the tability of the families who pro- 
pose to take 
to the — Pete 

The following table will show the vacancies in each 
County at the close of the present term of the School, 
which the Town Superintendents will be expected to 
fill as soon as possible after the first of April. The 
table also shows the amount of money which each 
student will receive per term. 

















No of Vacan |Am’t. id to 
CUNNTIES. cies. each an 

Ne ea None. $00 00 
Allegany.......s0-eese+e8- Four. 10 25 
MIEN nooo a os. i ceases Sos Two. 5 80 
Cattaraugus.........+e+e0+-| Four. 11 68 
CRs coe ccccscerceeecs Six. 6 88 
CHAANGUC. .... cc cccceee One. 13 44 
ee POET CCT TOOT TET None. 7 92 
Serer ee Three. 4 40 
RN os clas.” wlemewee Two. 6 48 
CINE, 6 oeiaasc ssa seins esas Three 1 16 
RINE 52036 a5 o.oo re e\exordd One. 5 60 
i None. 3 08 
IIE voso vids oss epeeaa Feur 2 92 
I fae a caves avo.e. bearer aveserd One. 13 00 
een ee None, 5 04 
EE... 0 6. 'as 0 score somes One. 8 48 
oss ha. 58s ors ane One. 1 80 
ME cin cc kcanse baretoaneteh Two. 11 32 
I Sic ocanaaibuc vin wevnwieieecs One. 1 36 
MINN ross aaa is widen saisans None. 3 28 
Herkimer. .........c00..00. Three 3 16 
IN os Ss. o sesacaisionw,nahennre Three. 6 40 
ati cheet nnd chee Five. 5 84 
NON 59 i. cba aoe mia nie ee Two 5 68 
ID a sts esdicesceses Two. 9 52 
I aiisieia 4:04 acceso sere Two. 4 04 
MIE oi. scema.co-0:5 516s odad Four. 10 04 
Montgomery .............. Two. 1 68 
a eR aR Eleven. 5 80 
1AQAlA....-- eee eee eee our. 12 00 
ER er Six. 3 72 
Maks creeesteaeen Six. 5 84 
2 SSE. Two 8 88 
Me Ns th siecak x asohimetone Two. 4 20 

_ _.. _ re Two. 10 28 
Cc kaeareceecevnacen 6 68 
eee Two. 2 64 
sacs aia aisoenloeeada Two. 4 24 
ID oo 4,31 5,0'0:5-a16.0 bin erection Two. 6 68 
Rensselaer...........2... Four Q 24 
Richmond................. Two 6 32 
ME kins bc b:cdcbe bweae One. 4 88 
ant. c840seenhends None. 1 20 
Schenectady............... None. 0 60 
Schoharie ............cce0. ‘wo. 1 28 
ME oat 540.0 a aden --+| One. 7 88 
St. Lawrence.............. Two. 8 24 
III. on 0-5-4 0 asmo.e 64 bce Four. 8 64 
ss Seep Two. 9 04 
Sullivan One. 4 52 
co neksntaeaceiaed One. 6 68 
PR a 00s on0snceennen One. 6 80 
Mee esas wie, Graber Four. 2 32 
0 er ree One. 2 48 
Washington Two. 2 00 
reer ys: Two. 7 24 
Westchester............... Three. 5 20 
Wyoming. ......0 ceccceeced None. 12 12 
Weak eee hi cadets beet8e ' None. 4 48 


ers, before they are recommended 















In the selection of pupils, the Superintendents will 
please observe the following directions: 

1. That the appointments in each County shall be 
made ata << the Town Superintendents, call- 
ed by the Town Superintendent of the County town 
for that pu " 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years 
of age, and males eighteen. 

3. The Superintendents in making their appoint: 
ments, are to pay no regard to the political opinions 
ofthe applicants. The selection should be made with 
reference to the moral worth and abilities of the can: 
didates. Decided preference ought to be given to 
those who, in the judgment of the Superintendents, 
give the highest promise of becoming the most effici- 
ent teachers of common schools. It is also desirable 
that those only should be appointed who have already 
a good knowledge of the common branches of study, 
and who intend to remain in the school until they graduate. 

4. As the pupils on entering the school are required 
to sign a dncendion, that, “‘it is their intention to de- 
vote themselves to the business of teaching district 
schools, and that their sole object in resorting to the 
Normal School, is the better to prepare themselves for 
this important duty,” therefore, it is expected of the 
Superintendents that they shall seleet such as will faith- 

y fulfil their engagements in this particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the 
right to remain until they graduate, unless they forfeit 
that right by voluntarily vacating their place, or by 
improper conduct. ’ 

6. As the objection is often urged against the school, 
that the pupils will not fulfill their engagements by 
teaching district schools, it is hoped that the Superin- 
tendents will select persons in whose integrity they can 
confide. 

7. In the selection of pupils, preference is always to 
be given to those who reside in your own County ; but 
if there are no suitable persons within your County 
who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
school, the Superintendents may then select the resi- 
dents of other Counties of this State who may apply: 
provided, they bring satisfactory evidence that they are 
suitable candidates. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this circular, the 
Town Superintendent of the County Town is request- 
ed —— the blanks in the > a nr is a sub- 
joine ome a meeting of the Superintendents, for 
the purpose filling the vacancies 4 his County, and 
to forward it to each Town Superintendent in his coun- 
ty without delay. 

ee RS 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 

P.S. You will observe, that the above directions 
differ in one respect from those which have been sent 
te you before. Since the abolishment of the office of 
County Superintendent, the State De ent has no 
organ of direct communication with the Town Super- 
intendents. I have therefore appointed the Town Su- 
perintendent of the County Town, in each County, the 
chairman of the meeting of Superintendents. is is 
done as a means of facilitating business, and I would 
ee beg this officer to attend to the duty en- 
trusted to him. 


To the spear of the Town of County of 

It will be seen by the circular of the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, that there will be 
vacancies in the State Normal School, at Albany, to 
be filled, if practicable, by persons residing in this 
county. Willyou please inquire if there are any suit- 
able persons in your town who would wish to be ap- 
pointed ? 
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I also hereby give you notice .on a me of the 
Town Superintendents of this C ounty will be be held at 

on the day of April, at 
M, to fill these vacancies. 


By order of the State Superintendent. 
of the County Town of 
DIST —_e SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


o'clock, 
Dated 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The present number commences the ninth volume of this 
paper. For eight years it has been steadily and persevering- 
ly devoted to the cause of Common School Education, fear- 
lessly ex posing the errors in our school system, and judicious- 
ly advov ating those reforms which have wrought out an in- 
ealculal!e amount of good to society. Public attention 
through ifs efforts, has been direted to our Common Schools 
and an active interest created which cannot fail to increase 
the blessings of education and virtue. 

The Journal was commenced by the late Francis Dwient, 
widely known and highly respected as an able advocate for 
popular ducation. Under his skillful and judicious manage 
meat it «rew in influence, and was a potept engine in pro- 
moting those reforms in our educational system that have 
justly made our schools the pride of the State. After several 
years of succcssful toil, just as the ripening harvests were to 
reward his labors and encourage him in his noble efiorts, 
Death suddenly removed him from his sphere of usefulness. 
He was borne to the tomb amid the deep sorrows of thousands 
who had witnessed the good he done as an educator, and 
who will long cherish his me1aory with the respect and vener- 
ation due to a public benefactor. 

The hand which removed the first editor, provided an able 
and judicious successor in 8S. S. Ranpat, then State Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools. He safely guided the bark, sud- 
denly bereft of its pilot, in an undeviating course. There was 
no change in the objects of the paper, or the measures recom. 
mended. It continued its useful mission under his direction 
until ill health, the consequence of his untiring devotion to 
the cause of education, compelled him to seek the restora- 
tion of exhausted energies in relaxation and a milder climate. 
The paper was again consigned to other hands, but without 
any change in its principles or devotion to the interests of 
Education. Rev. Dr. Campseii brought to its columns the 
stores of a well cultivated mind, enriched by large experience 
and extensive erudition. As before, the Journal was con- 
ducted with ability and zeal in the noble cause to which it 
was devoted when first established. 

It now falls to our hands under circumstances that impose 
the greatest care in itsmanagement, We have the example 
of able and zealous predecessors to emulate us in the dis- 
charge of our duty, to guide us in our labors and encourage 
us in the hour of trial. It shall be our constant aim to make 
the Journal consistent with the preceding volumes, by advo- 


cating the claims of education and enforcing the obligations 
of society to attend to the interests of its Schools, and pro- 


vide all the facilities for obtaining e thorough knowledgée of 
those branches necessary to qualify the next generation for 
the duties created by their relations to each other, their coun- 
try and their God. 

As the organ of the School Department it will be found 
of great value to Teachers and School Officers. It isthe me- 


dium of communication by which the Superintendent gives 
official notices, and holds such intercourse with the School 
Officers, as is necessary to an efficient administration of our 
School System. In view of these considerations and the im- 
portance of the objects to which the Journal is devoted, we 
hope for the confidence and cordial support of all the friends 
of education. 











LONG ARTICLES. 

Our readers will excuse the want of variety in the present 
number of the Journal. The Report of the Normal School, 
notwithstanding its length, will be read with interest and pro- 
fit by all who feel an interest in improving the methods of 
instructing our common schools. After this, we hope to pre- 
sent more brief articles with a view to add interest to the 
pages of the Journal. 

Correspondents will please bear in mind the necessity of 
abridging their communications as much as may be consist- 
ent with poseploulty. 





THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The administration of the Common School Department 
has been placed by the people of this State in the hands of 
CuristoPHER Morgans, a gentleman well known and highly 
respected as a scholar and statesman. His predecessor N. 
S. Benton left the office on the first of January last, having 
discharged its duties for three years with fidelity to the pub- 
lic and satisfaction to his friends. His Deputy 3. M. Homes, 
who succeded S. 8S. RanpDatt was continued in the off ce un- 
til the first of March, laboring diligently and efficiently to 
promote the cause of common school education. His 
gentlemanly and courteous manner to all will long be re- 
membered by those who have had occasion to do business 
with the Department. 

Mr. Morean brings to the office a sound and discrimina- 
ting judgment, enriched by large attainments and ripe ex- 
perience. As a statesman and scholar he is only equalled 
by his prompt and correct business habits. The friends of 
education cannot but feel gratified that our common school 
interests have fallen to his hands. His decisions are made 
in terse and expressive language, and indicate an acquaint- 
ance with the school system that gives us ample assurance 
of a liberal and efficient administration of this department of 
the state government. 

In the appointment of Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Mor- 
Gan has manifested discrimination and wisdom. Mr. Joun- 
son, the newly appointed Deputy, received his primary eda- 
cation in a common school, and subsequently graduated at 
one of our most valuable New England colleges. During 
his collegiate course, like many others whose main reliance 
is upon their own energies, he supported himselfby teacing 
a common School. A considerable portion of his life has been 
spent in the service of the cause to which he has been wise- 
ly called by the state Superintendent. Other pursuits have 
equally tended to qualify him for the discharge of the various 
and oft-times difficult duties now entrusted to him. His ex- 
perience as an Editor as well as in the practice of law is em- 
inently well calculated to give him correctness and facility 
in transacting the business of his office. Acquainted with 
the toils and difficulties that crowd the Teacher’s path, his 
sympathies will naturally direct him to make such efforts in 
behalf of this laborious and poorly requited profession as his 
prudence and good judgment may dictate. We know him 
to be a friend of the common school system of this State. 
and have no hesitation in promising that he will devote him- 
self to giving efficiency and skill to its practical operations. 

With such distingaished ability and zeal as we now find 
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in this Department, may we not fondly hope that the star 
which has risen with such brilliancy will increase its splen- 
dor until the blessings of a good and thorough common school 
education shall be diffused in every portion of the State— 
when knowledge shall be as free to allasthe breeze which 
fans the brow ofthe child—when virtue and patriotism shall 
infuse their own elements into every common school in the 
State and give permanency to those Institutions cherished 
by every lover of his country with unyielding tenacity. 





TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS SHOULD BE EMPOW- 
ERED TO ADMINISTER OATHS. 


It has been suggested, with much propriety, that Town 
Supérintendents of Schools be empowered to administer an 
oath or affirmation whenever any business appertaining to 
their office should require it. This privilege would often 
save much time and trouble to Teachers and School Officers. 
Under the present law, it is frequently necessary that the 
Town Superintendent should travel several miles to obtain 
the oath of those doing such business with him as requires 
verification. 

Supervisors and other local officers are allowed to admin- 
ister oaths in cases appertaining to the duties of their office, 
and with much convenience to themselves and the public. 
As the precedent has been established for other town officers, 
why not give the privilege to Superintendents of Schools ? 
It would be no more than an act of justice without infring- 
ing upon the rights of any, and therefore we hope the Le- 
gislature will confer this power. 





DRAWING. 

This branch of education is no longer considered 
merely ornamental. It is very properly recommend- 
ed by the Visiting Committees of the Boston Public 
Schools as abranch of education that should be taught 
to every child, and for the following good reasons: 


“The practice of this art exercises the eye and the 
hand, rendering the one observant and the other exact, 
while it trains that inward faculty which guides them 
both. It helps to comprehend whatever is delineated 
by art or represented by nature. It gradually enlarges 
the mental grasp, by exercising the mind to judge of 
distance, size, shape and relation, and. cultivates the 
taste by quickening the perception of the beauty which 
— on harmony, proportion and color. It fur- 
nishes a safeguard against idleness, by giving a plea- 
sant and innocent occupation for leisure hours. It 
makes the child quick to comprehend all illustrations 
upon the black board, and pe ares him for his own 
exercise of map-drawing. It should be considered ab- 
solutely necessary in a boy’s school, as it will bea 
most valuable assistance in almost every occupation 
in which men are employed. It aids the mechanic to 
understand every piece of mechanicism which is fig- 
ured, and enables him to represent to others what he 
has himself conceived. It is an essential help to al- 
mest every one engaged in directing, or practically 
occupied in doing, the work of life; and it is an ele- 
gant accomplishment to. him whom fortune raises 
above these necessities. It is indispensable to him 
who would plan a house, and to him who would ex- 
ecute the plan. It is valuable to the ship builder, and 
to the seafaring man; to the husbandman who would 
represent the buildings, inclosures and implements of 
his farm, and to the student of Nature who would de- 
lineate the plants pr animals of the woods or fields. 
The smith who has leamed to draw, uses the hammer 

















more skilfully than he who has not; the engraver in 
metal must be in like manner benefited by early dis- 
cipline of the eye and the hand. To the carver, the 
joiner, the worker in stone, the carver in wood, -the 
art of drawing is not less useful, while to all those es- 
pecially who are to be occupied in producing articles 
of ornament and taste, it is almost indispensable.” 


ADDRESS TO THE TEACHERS OF MONROE COUNTY. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the Monroe County 
Teachers Association, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an Address to the Teachers of the County on 
the importance of sustaining the Association. We 
extract the following from the address, and request the 
attention of Teachers and friends of education to the 
considerations presented : 


“ Literature, the Arts and Sciences are ae seg. 
with a rapidity that astounds the most sanguine anc 
wise, and the world seems to be undergoing a mental 
revolution as unprecedented as it is wonderful. At 
such a crisis it is mot fitting that the Art of Teaching 
should languish or stand still. On the contrary shoul 
not every exertion be made to improve and perfect it, 
and to evan the professional character of those en- 
gaged init? It is an art which has perhaps no supe- 
rior in difficulty, and certainly none in importance, 
and cannot be acquired in aday. Indeed, a lifetime 
is often too short to permit the attainment of perfection 
in it, and a single mind is rarely capable of discover- 
ing for itself all the improvements of which it is sus- 
ceptible. It requires, then, many years experience, 
and the combined wisdom of many minds to perfect 
a system of instruction that shall be entitled to ihe full 
confidence of society. Hence arises the necessity 
for the formation of Associations and Teacher’s In- 
stitutes. 

It was discovered by the most experienced and ca- 
pable instructors of public schools, that the advantages 
of associating with their fellow teechers and inter- 
changing with them thoughts and opinions upon the 
numerous subjects appertaining to their common call- 
ing, were too great to be lost. They readily foresaw 
the beneficial results that would follow the formation 
of State and County Associations, provided a majority 
of the teachers would become members, and attend 
the meetings of these bodies. Measures were soon 
taken, and in every county in the state a Teachers’ 
Assogiation was organized. The benefits which arise 
from these institutions are so numerous and obvious 
that we can hardly deem it necessary to point them 
out. ; 

Uniformity in the method of instruction,all admit to 
be of great utility, provided it be of great uniformity 
of excellence. Now uniformity of any kind can only 
be attained by a mutual understanding and agreement, 
and that uniformity most to be desired is possible only 
when the modes pursued by all are known and the 
best selections fromthem made.. New and improved 
methods of governing the school, and of cundaitiie 
the affairs of the school room are frequently suggeste 
to the minds of the experienced teacher, which can 
be of service to none but himself, unless he have an 
opportunity to communicate them to his co-laborers in 
the cause of education. 

At the annual meetings of the Association Commit- 
tees are appointed, whose duty it is to report upon 
the various matters pertainjng to the entire conduct of 
a public school. These reports usually embrace much 
valuable information, and not unfrequently excite an- 
imated and profitable discussion.” 
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DECISIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Secretary’s OFFice, 
Department of Common Schools, 
AvBany, March 15, 1848. 


This wasan application made by Thomas Y. Howe, 
Jr, Treasurer of the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad 
Company, and George Geddes, Trustee of School Dis- 
trict No. 1 Camillus and Salina, in the county of On- 
ondaga, for the advice of the Superintendent as to 
the mode of assessing Railroad property for school 
taxes. 

A warrant was issued against the Railroad for ong 


fees, upon a valuation of forty thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five dollars and eighty cents. The length of 
the road in the town of Camillus is 669 chains and 
33 links—the length im the district is 225 chains and 
95 links The valuation of the road in the town is 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and the 
proportion of the valuation in the district is forty thou- 
sand, five hundred and fifty-five dollars and eighty 
cents. 

It is claimed by the Railroad company that the val- 
uation should be made according to the number of 
acres in the district, instead of the length of the road, 
as made by the Trustees. 

It is admitted that there are no erections in the town 
belonging to the Railread company. 

+ In the 4th volume of Paige’s Chauncery Reports, 
384, the chancellor decided, that Railroad ‘“ compa- 
nies whose stock or the principal part thereof, is vest- 
ed in the lands—necessary for their railways and other 
fixtures connected therewith are taxable on that por- 
tion of their capital as real estate, in the several 
towns or wards in which such real estate is situated. 


It was also decided in the same case, that such real 
estate “isto be taxed upon its actual value at the time 


of the assessment, whether that value is more or less 
than the original cost thereof. 

In the case of School District No. 3, in the town of 
Ballston, Mr Dix, superintendent, says “‘ the assessors 
should ascertain from the assessment roll of the town, 
the aggravate value of so much of the real estate of 
the company as is within the town. They should as- 
certain whether the proportion of that value in respect 
to the railway included within their district is equal 
to the value of the whole of the real estate of the 
company included within another district in which 
the length of the railway is the same.” 

The Trustees should first ascertain the aggregate 
value of the railway and fixtures in the town, and 
then ascertain and assess the proportionate value of 
that part of the railway in the district where the tax is 
to be laid. 

If there are no fixtures making one part of the road 
more valuable than another, then each mile of the rail- 
way should be estimated as of equal value. 

If there are erections in one part of the town, or 2 


double track in one part and a single track in another 
these circumstances must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

By way of illustration. If there was one mile of 
railway, in the town of Camillus valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars, one half of which was in District 
No 1, and one half in District No. 2; and iu District 
No. 1 there was a Depot worth five thousand dollars, 
then the assessment in No. 1 should be fifteen thou- 
sand doliars, and in No. 2 ten thousand dollars. 

The Trustees of School District No. t were correct 
in the manner of assessment and the apportionment 


of valuation 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 


Supt. Com. Schools. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
Secretary’s OFFicer, 





Department of Common Schools, 
AvBany, March 15, 1848. 


This department is well pleased to be assured that 
the District Scuoo. Journar is more generally read 
than formerly, and its value more highly appreciated 
Still there are several districts in the State whose of- 
ficers neglect, or refuse to take it from the Post Office. 
Since the State supplies each district with a copy gra- 
tuitously, and authorizes the postage and binding to 
be paid out of the Library money, there seems to be 
no excuse for this neglect. 
The Jovrnat is the legal organ of this department 
All laws relating to Common Schools are published 
in it by authority. Through it this department pro- 
mulgates decisions in cases in which the law is ex- 
plained, or important principles are settled. In order 
to carry out the intention of the State, and secure fo 
every district a copy of the Journal, this department 
hereby authorizes the several Town Superintendents 
to take from the Post Office the copies of the Journal 
Tefused by any School District, preserve them, cause 
them to be bound, place the bound volume in the 
District Library, and deduct yearly from such districts 
so much of their share of the library money as may 
be necessary to pay the postage and cost of binding. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


SecreTary’s OFFice, 
Department of Common Sivan, 
AxBany, Feb. 10, 1848. 

Sir: In your letter of the 21 January, you enquire 
what amount of apparatus will justify a District in 
applying library money to Teachers wages. 

It is not probable that I shall consent to the applica- 
tion of Library money to Teachers wages during my 
continuance in office, whatever may be the extent of 
the library or apparatus. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 





Mk. L. W. Hatt, Trustee of Dis. No. 4, Salina. 
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TWENTY NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
York InsrituTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND 
Dump, made to the Legislature, January 28, 1648 :—Also, 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS 
or THE New York Inscrrution FoR THE BLIND. 

These reports are among the most interesting public doc- 
uments of the Legislature. No one can read them without 
having his sympathies most actively excited in behalf of the 
unfortunate persons for whose benefit these Institutions were 
established and liberally supported by the enlightencd and 
generous policy of our State Government. In no respect 
do we find public sentiment more fully embodied in legisla- 
tive enactments, than in the fostering care bestowed upon 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind. Pa- 
rental solicitude too generally prevents that early attend- 
ance upon these excellent Institutions necessary to rapid 
and easy progress in study, especially with the Deaf and 
Dumb. Mental action is more intense among the blind, and 
consequently their progress is not rendered so slow and dif 
ficult as among deaf mutes, who suffer for want of the means 
of communication with their parents and friends by the de- 
tay; but there is a gradual improvement in this respect, that 
gives to these Institutions increased promise of usefulness. 

The Teachers and Officers of these Institutions have mer- 
ited the utmost confidence and respect for the able manner 
in which they have discharged the duties assigned them.— 
The systems of instruction, and the arrangements for im- 
parting a correct and practical knowledge of the industrial 
pursuits of life, are the fruit of long experience and study, 
and are well adapted to meet the wants of those whose im- 
provement and comfort they are designed to promote. The 
greatest possible care is taken to improve the methods of 
instruction, and increase the facilities for carrying out the 
high behests of the State in fostering these Institutions. 

The number of pupils now in attendance at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb is 225, of whom 160 are the benefi_ 
ciaries of the State, 16 of the city of New York, and 8 of 
the State of New Jersey. The expenses of 21 are defrayed 
by their friends, and the remainder are, for the present aca- 
. demical year, boarded and instructed gratuitously, in antici- 
pation of their filling vacancies in the State list. Of the 
whole number, 33 are fromthe city of New York, and 171 
from the remaining counties of the State, 12 from other 
states, and 8 trom the British Provinces. 

The admirable report closes with the following para- 
graphs, which we quote as furnishing important information 
in regard to the operations of the human mind when its 
communication with the material world is partly intercepted 
as in the case of deaf mutes: 

“When we would measure the degree of success 
attained in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, we 
must bear in mind the peculiar difficulties, in the way 
of the early mental development of those unfortunate 
children. Placed, for the most part, in the course of 
Providence, in families Lg oogeg of the mode of com- 
munication with the deaf, by a language addressed to 
the eye, the majority of deaf mute children have, be- 
fore they come to us, no medium of communication, 
save such instinctive gestures as may suffice to ex- 
plain the simplest wants, to make intelligible the sim- 
plest movements of the soul. Some of more than 
common mental activity and blessed with kind and 
attentive companions, have gone farther than this, 
and established with their associates a dialect of signs, 
rude and scanty indeed, but sufficient for necessary 
communications, and even for affording some social 
enjoyment. Still, as a general rule, the mental pow- 


ers of uneducated deaf mutes lie nearly dormant and 
the faculties of the mind, particularly the memory 





and judgment, remain almost wholly undeveloped. 
This results not from any original inferiority «' facul- 
ties, but from the want of hearing which s')\s them 
out from the commerce of the mind, from : 


acqul- 
sition, through the natural channel, the ear,.. a ie 
guage perfected by the successive labors ©‘ all the 
higher minds of the race, and the mere pos~:-sion of 
which implies much development of ideas. «id fur- 
nishes a powerful instrument of the thou.’ |; from 
the stores of traditionary knowledge acc: ulating 
for uncounted generations, of which that iz. uage is 


the repository ; and more, even, than all :).s, from 
the emulative play and struggle of thouglit #::d intel- 
lect, that so powerfully sharpens the facu ies and 
stimulates the mental development of child -n who 
hear. Minds thus isolated from other mind: ‘nay be 
compared to the individual plates of a voli pile— 
they require to be put in communication be'vre the 
electric current of thought can flow. 

“Children who hear when their systematic «iucation 
begins, are already possessed of the great in~'rument 
of thought and communication, languag>. They 
have, moreover, acquired a very considera! |: amount 
of that traditionary knowledge, from whic’: ‘ie deaf 
and dumb are excluded. For the latter a |inguage 
must be constructed piece by piece, not su:!: a lan- 
guage as is most easy for them to remembe: ind use, 
but one by which they may with comparaii:e slow- 
ness and difficulty, converse with other inen. In 
teaching the simplest terms of this langua:+, addi- 
tional labor is often required to explain the ic as that 
they represent, to minds accustomed to dwell only 
on sensible perceptions. 

“Hence it is, that several years of study aud labor 
on the part of teacher and pupil, are often re. wired te 
advance the deaf mute pupil only to the point at 
which the school education of a child, who /iears, is 
begun. With such an immense advantage i: the out: 
set it would be strange indeed, if the latter Jid not in 
general, make greater progress in an equ: | term of 
instruction. 

“Very different from this is the condition of the 
blind child. It is a great, though prevalent mistake, 
that this class of unfortunates have stronger or even 
equal claims on public sympathy. Physically, it is 
true, the deaf a dumb have many advantiges, but 
intellectually the advantages of the blind are im- 
mense. To them come the voices of kindred and 
friends, cheering their material darkness wiih intellec- 
tual and moral light Education will doubtless in- 
crease their comforts, their means of subsistence, but 
without special education, they already possess the 
language of their tellow men; can hear others read, 
can take part in public meetings, whether social, sci- 
entific, or political, and above all, the religious privi- 
leges, save private study, which the most favored of 
their fellow men enjoy.” - 

The Institution for the Blind contains 134 inmates, of 
whom 104 are beneficiaries of the State of New York, 6 of 
the State of New Jersey, 19 are graduated pupils who sup- 
port themselves by various employe uts in connection with 
the Institution, and 5 are suppperte:| by their friends. 

The want of suitable books is mentioned as a serious ob- 
stacle tothe progress of the blind. [lu consequence of this 
embarrassment, their means of seli-iin provement and enter- 
tainment after leaving the Institution, are exceedingly limi- 
ted. This subject has received the attention of the Board 
of Managers, and the friends of the blind c!sewhere, who 
have made attempts to induce the General Government to 
remedy the evil by an appropriation for the purpose of mul- 
tiplying books for the use of the blind. 

In addition to the excellent system of instruction, great at- 
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tention is bestowed upon the industrial department of the 
Institution. Experience has fully proven that the blind are 
to find their most reliable means of support in manual labor 
at some handicraft employment; and that however desira- 
ble to all may be the pleasures of a highly cultivated intel- 
lect, the means of earning an honest living are of far greater 
value to those for the amelioration of whose condition the 
Institution was established. 

We find the following suggestions in regard to furnishing 
permanent employment to the graduates of this Institution, 
in this able report: 

“The conviction that has for years been fixing itself 
in the minds of the managers, that the great majority 
of the blind are to earn their own bread by their man- 
ual labor, in connection with the fact that the isolated 
blind workman labors under many disadvantages that 
association with his fellow workmen greatly obviates, 
has determined the board to apply to your honorable 
body, at an early day, for such an amendment of their 
charter as shall foe ‘Ts them to establish, in connec- 
tion with the Institution, a workshop, where all who 
are willing to work, may be enabled to support them- 
selves by the proceeds of their industry.” 

A bill appropriating $15,000 for this object is now pending 
the action of the Legislature and will probably be made a 
law. 





OLLENDORFF's new method of learning to read, write and 
speak the Spanish LanauaGE: with an appendix, containing 
a brief, but comprehensive recapitulation of the rules, as 
well as of all the verbs, both regular and irregular ; so as to 
render their use easy and familiar to the most ordinary ca- 
pacity. Together with practical rules for the Spanish pro- 
nunciation, and models of sqcial and commercial correspon- 
dence. The whole designed for young learners, and per- 
sons who are their own instructors. By M. VeLazquez, and 
T. Stmonng, professors of the Spanish and French Langua- 
ges. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Phil- 
adelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut street. 1848. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Sropparp & Bascocx of this 
City for a copy of this valuable work. Its title page so well 
presents the design and object of the book that we need 
not give a description of its contents. 


The Ollendorf series is not less remarkable for simplicity 
of arrangement than for natural and philosophical analysis 
of language. : : 

CuamBers’ Misceuiany of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge. Edited by Witt1am CuamBers, joint Editor of *Cham- 
— Edinburgh Journal.” Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 

This series of publications istruly a library of itself When 
substantially bound they will receive as they richly merit a 
place in every public library. 

Pusiisuers, who may be disappointed because no men- 
tion is made of books kindly laid upon our table, are inform- 
ed that we do not design to call attention to ordinary works 
in this paper. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

We do not find the subjoined law in the last volume of the 
District School Journal, and therefore we give ita place in 
the present number. The Town Superintendents will ob- 
serve that the responsibility of taking the incipient measures 
for this organization of Teachers’ Institutes falls upon them 
—a fact to which their special attention is most respectfully 
directed. 


AN ACT for the establishment of Teachers’ Institutes. 
Passed Nov. 13,1847. “Three-fifths being present.” 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall pay, on the warrant of the 





this state, the several sums of money hereinafter mentioned, 
not exceeding sixty dollars annually to any one county, from 
the income of the United States deposite fund, to be expend- 
ed for the use and benefit of teachers’ institutes as hereinaf- 
ter provided. 

$2. Wherever a majority of town superintendents of com- 
mon schools in any county in this state unite in a recommen- 
dation, and file with the county clerk thereof a certificate, 
signifying their desire that a teachers’ institute should be or- 
ganized in such county, for the instruction and improvement 
of common school teachers for such county, it shall thereup- 
on be the duty of such clerk forthwith to appoint three town 
superintendents of the county, and notify them of their ap- 
pointment, to constitute an advisory committee to make ne- 
cessary arrangements for organizing and managing such in- 
stitute, and such clerk shall also immediately give such pub- 
lic notice in such manner as he may deem most proper to the 
teachers of common schoolsof the county, and to others who 
net desire to become such, specify ing a time and place when 
and where the teachers may meet and form such institute. 

§ 3. Whenever any institute shall have been organized as 
herein provided, it shall be the duty of said committee, and 
they shall have power to secure twoor more suitable persons 
to lecture before such institute upon subjects pertaining to 
common school teaching and discipline, and various educa- 
tional subjects which may be deemed calculated to qualify 
common school teachers, and to improve common schools; 
and said committee shall keep an accurate account in items, 
of the necessary expenses of such institute in procuring such 
lecturers. and otherwise, and shal! verify such account by af 
fidavit, and deliver the same to the county treasurer, to be 
audited by and filed withhim when application shall be made 
to such treasurer, as hereinafter provided. 

§4. Whenever any county treasurer shall receive satisfac- 
tory evidence that not less than fifty~or in counties of under 
thirty thousand population then not Icss than thirty teachers 
and individuals intending to become teachers of common 
schools within one year, shall have been in regular attend- 
ance on the instructions and lectures of the institute in the 
county during at least ten working days, he shall audit and 
allow the account which shall be presented to him by the 
committee as aforesaid, and shall pay over to said committee 
the amount so audited and allowed, not exceeding sixty dol- 
lars in any one year, to be disbursed by said commitiee in 
paying the expenses incurred by the institute as aforesaid. 

§5. Every such committee shall annually transmit to the 
state superintendent of common schools a catalogue of the 
names of all persons who shall have attended such institute, 
with such other statistica! information and within such time 
as may be prescribed by said state superintendent. 

§6. This act shail take effect immediately. 
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STEREOTYPING, 


PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 
BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
OULD respectfully call the attention of Printers and Pub- 
lishers to their Estabiixhment, for STEREOTYPING, 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 

They have prepared themselves with all the necessary ma 
chinery and material,—eupp-ied themselves with large fonts of 
new and beautifuk Type. expressly for the business,—and will 
execute orders of any -ize, for St. reotyping Books, Pamphlets, 
Circulars, Cute, &c., WItN accuracy and in a stytc cyl wt any 

ealilich ' in the r 'y- 

PRINTING MATERIALS. 

B.S. &C. have aleo, completed their arrangement to keep on 
hand, a constant supply of Printing Materials of every description. 
embracing NEWS, BOK and Plain and Fancy JOU (metal, TYPE, 
from Pearl to four line Pica; WUOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 
all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoins, 
HOE'S IMPROVED PRESSES ,—in short, every article necessary 
to a completo Printing Office—all of which they wil! furnish to 
Printers, or others, as low 4s can be bought in New York. The 
patronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 

CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 
the lowest New York wholesale prices. 

BOOK PRINTING, 

Executed in the neatest style, and at short notice, on Adams 

superior Presees. 


—- 








comptroller, to the order of the several — se Syracuse, April i, 1848. 
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NORMAL CHART. 
Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 


Thie Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principal 
of the New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified ap,robation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the public 
as an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart- 
ment have his efforts been crowned with greater success than in 
that of Elocution. ‘The Chart embodies the results of many yeazs’ 
experience and attention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that it will soon become to be regarded as the Standard, on the 
matters of which it teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great 
importance, has probably ever been before the public, that has in so 
short a time been received with so many marked tokens of favor 
from Teachers of the highest distinction. ‘Though there are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yetit is believed that the Normal 
Chart, by the pecullur excellence of its analysis, definitions, direc- 
tions, and general arrangement, will commend itself to the atten- 
tion of all who have in view the best interests of their schools.— 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of ic are distinctly le- 
gible at the distance of fifty feet Price Two Dollars. 

The Chart can be obtained of 4.8. Barnes & Co , and Hunting 
ton & Savage, New-Yerkcity; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G.& C. 
saedenn, Springfield, Mass.; E. H. Pease, Albany ; Young & Hart, 
Troy,; $. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo ; F. Hall, 
Elmira; D. D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J.C. Derby & Co, Auburn; 
Renneit, Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M.C. Younglove, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J, Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and ksel- 
lers generally. Agents who wi h to purchase the Chart, supplied 
on liberal terms by HALL & DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, 8, racuse, N.Y. 

FROM S.8S.RANDALL. 
BecagTaRy’s Orrice, 
Department of Common S<hools, 
Albany, Jan. 25, 1846. 

Mr. L.W. Hatt, Dear Sir:—I have examined the “ Normal 
Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English language, arranged 
and prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the State Norma! 
School, and have no hesitation in cordial!y recommending its in- 
troduction into our District Schoo!s. It may wherever deemed ad- 
visable be procured under the authority conferred by the latter 
clause ofthe 16th section of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the 
“ Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools,” under the conditions 
specified in that section. Yours, respectfully, 

8.3. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 
FROM J. A ALLEN. 
Principal of the Syracuse Academiy. 
Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 

Mr. Hatt—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it issuperjor to any thing of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention os Teachers everywhere. 

Yours &c., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 
FROM T. W. FIELD. 
New-York, Aug. 19, 1846. 

Messrs. Hatt & Dicxson: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of Nor- 
mal sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Eeq., Principal of the State 
Normal Scheol, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency 
that has long been felt inour sehools. Students who are exerci- 
sed upon it, cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and 
correct enunciation. The table of the Elementary sounds appears 
to be arrauged on philosophical and correct principles, and the 
Chast taben acs whole is eminently deserving a piace in all our 


schools. ‘ zr . PIELO, 
Teacher Ward School No. 3, N. Y, City. 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTES. 


WORK ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES: Now 
A in press and will be issued by the Ist of May next, 
including their origin, progress, and proceedings in the state 
of New York and other States; a synopsis of the discus 
sions on modes of teaching; practical rey rope on orga- 
nizing and conducting them ; and the late Law of this State 
making an appropriation. It will contain 144 pages, and 
may be sent to any part of the UV. S. A. for 5 cents 
Address 8. R. Sweet, Saratoga $ E. H. Pease & Co, 
Albany, H. H. Hawley & Co. Utica, or & Babcock, 

copies for 





one dollar. A 
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CORNELL’S TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
Diameter 5 inches. Price $3. 
This Globe by its peculiar construction poseesses advantages 
over others beretoforein use. Many probtems of difficult solution 
for beginners on the common Globe are by this made familiar to 
the most ordinary capacity. The causes of the change of seasons. 
and the varied length of days and ni; hts, also the position of the 
Sun—The lane of the Ecliptic, and the inclination of the Earth's 
axis, are readily understood. 
- Each Globe is accompanied with a Manual giving full dire: tiona 
for its use with solutions of problems &c. An additional recoin— 
mendation is its simplicity of mechanism which renders it but Lit- 
tle liab!e to get out of order or be seriously injured, 
We will furnish grat“s a copy of the Manual to any person who 
willapply Post Paid. 
Among the nnmerous testimonials in favor of this Globe we se 
lect the following : 
Collegiate Institute, Rochester, March 1, 1845. 
I have examined Sitas Cornnecu's Improved Globe, and the smal! 
book accompanying it; and it gives me great satisfaction to say, 
that I consider it ald that he represents it: and that I think it better 
adapted to the use of schools and tamilies than any thing of the 
kind heretofore’ in use. 
C. DEWEY, 0. D., M. D., 

Principal and Prof.of Chemistry and Philosophy. 


From David Prentice, L. L.D., Profeesor of t'e Greek and Latin 
angueges and Literature, Geneva Collez-o. 
To Dr. lax: ton: Dear Doctor—I cannot permit Mr. Conyers 
to leny “+, wv Ouout expressing to you my siacere thanks fot the 
pledeure you have given me, in makings wre acquai.ted with him, 
aud the use of his newly constructed Globe in teaching the ele- 
ments of Geography and Astronomy. In the simple and neat con- 
struction of his machinery, and in the ready and clear illustration of 
the principles and facts, his method surpasses every thing of the 
kind that I have seen, and cannot fail to meet with the cordia! ap 
probation ofall who are learning and teaching there sciences. 
Your friend, most truly, D PRENTICE. 
From the Prof. of Mathematicsin the University of Michigan, 
Nov. 23, 1847. 

Some of the effects of the Earth's motions are better illustrated 
by Mr.CORNeLL’s Globe than they can be by any other with which 
I am acquainted. GEORGE P. WIL..1AMS8, 


From Horace Webster, L. L. D., Professor of Mathematic. and Na- 
tural Philosophy in Geneva College. 

Having examined an improved construction of a terrestrial Globe, 

the invention of Mr Stras Cornet, of Rochester, [ consier it as 

possessing many decided advantages over thore of the common 


Geography. 

It is particularly designed for the ure of Common Schools and 
Academies. For these objects it is much superior to any other 
with which I am acquainted. I have orJered one of these Globes 
by the authority of the Trustees, for the Union Schools of this vil 
lage. HORACE WEBSTEP.- 

Geneva College, 26th March, 1845. 


From Benjamin Hale, D. D., President of Geneva College. 
Jconcur with Professor Webster, in the opinion above exprees- 
ed. BENJAMIN HALE, 
March 26, 1845 Pres't of Geneva College. 
From the Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College, Cincin- 
nati, ber 26, 1847. 
Having carefully examined Sitas Conngct's Giobe, | take plea- 
sure in recommending it to my friends of the Teacher's profession 
on account of its Ppp of construction, and the-ease with 


which, by means of compenying little work, any instructor 
can explain to bis pupils the Geographical and Astrono- 

. several advanisgee vver the Globe 
in common use, and is well worthy of a place in every school. 


JOSEPH BRAY. 

; Massachusetts Common Schoo! Journal, in a recom- 
mendation too long for insertion here, says, ‘‘This cheap little af- 
fair is. really one ofthe happiest inventions that we hate seen for 
many aday.” n 

For sale by the following Booksellers and Agents—W. B. Fowle 
158} Washington 8t., Boston ; Baker, Crane & Day, and Clark & 
Austin, N. ¥. City; James ‘Henry, Albany ; R.. G. Wynkoop, Au- 
burn; Hall & , Syracuse ; Knowlton & Rice, Watertown ; 
Mack, Andrews & Co, Ithaca: R. L. Unilerhili& Co, Bath ; Nicho- 
son & Paine, Albion; ©. C. Wright, Lockport; Jos E. Holmes, 
Meadville, ee ene in most of the states of the U. 8. 

and Retail by the subscribers. 
T. 8.1 ORTON & CO. 





Syracuse. Price, 25 cents the single 
, 1848. 


Rochester, 


Clerk of / $ District 





1orm, for the purposes of elementary inetructionin Astronomy and | 
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